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HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

AND 

HELPS. 

By Hester M. Poole. 

IN MOVING TIME.— II. 



AND now for large pieces of furniture. 
Where moving from street to street or 
suburb, padded vans and skilled work- 
men will take charge of everything with little 
loss or breakage. In longer trips, or where 
ordinary wagons are used, it is best to wrap 
handsome pieces of furniture with burlaps, 
ticking or old clean cloths. Pictures re- 
moved any distance in such vehicles should 
be boxed, or packed face to face, with cloth 
between the frames, and held in place by 
slats. After they are taken down for pack- 
ing, oil paintings should be dusted and 
gently wiped with an old silk handkerchief 
dipped in fair water. All gilt frames that 
have grown dingy may be brightened by 
rubbing them with a fine sponge moistened 
with spirits of turpentine, which should be 
left to dry on them. 

The backs of framed photographs, etch- 
ings and engravings should be removed 
whenever the paper covering them has been 
loosened, the pictures and glass taken out, 
and the latter washed. The pictures them- 
selves may be renovated by rubbing the 
mats surrounding them with stale bread- 
crumbs. After replacing them, cover the 
backs with brown paper pasted on, to keep 
out dust. 

In polishing fine pieces of wood, such as 
cabinets and fancy tables and chairs, before 
removal, it must be remembered that the 
oil should not be freely dashed on. In fact, 
it should never be applied directly to the 
wood, but to some soft piece of old cambric 
or silk, and then only enough to moisten the 
fabric. A decoction of " elbow-grease " and 
patience in the application will bring satis- 
factory results. 

Before packing winter clothing, previous 
to removal, it is best to see that jt is clean 
and in order. Dresses shaken, brushed and 
aired, are examined as to braid and neck 
and sleeves, and no rips or tears left to con- 
front the wearer next fall. If they can be 
placed in receptacles where they are to re- 
main, there should be tissue paper in the 
foldings and puffs of handsome waists, and 
the skirts should be extended at their full 
length in drawers, cedar chests or box- 
lounges. 

To keep out moths if woolen articles are 
once free from them is not a hard thing 
to do. Wrap each article in layer after layer 
of newspapers, choosing those that contain 
many pictures black with printers' ink, then 
tie them so closely, with folded ends, that 
these pests would have difficulty in pene- 
trating to the wool. You then need fear 
nothing more from them. Printers' ink 
they hate as the dark unmentionable gentle- 
man hates holy water, so that is our refuge 
from devastation. Mind, it will not kill 
them nor their eggs if once they are intrench- 
ed in wool. Neither will turpentine kill, 
nor tobacco, nor mothaline. In all cases, 
prevent their entrance, then use paper alone. 
This is the happy result of years of experi- 



ence on the part of the writer. If convenient, 
hang bundles of the more common woolen 
clothing in some well-lighted attic room, 
tied to cords stretched from side to side. 
For, since his deeds are evil, the devastat- 
ing creature shuns light like pestilence. 

In packing clothing it is well to have that 
belonging to each member of the family by 
itself. In moving to a distance, the con- 
tents of each trunk, bag, box and case 
should be noted in a little book. Then, when 
one greets the consignment in the new dwell- 
ing, she has only to refer to the numbered 
package and to her notes to see the what and 
the where. 

Books should be packed most carefully, 
else one removal, instead of three, will be 
as bad as a fire. When taken from the case 
they should be dusted, then placed between 
layers of newspapers in packing-boxes, the 
larger volumes at the bottom. Paper should 
be stuffed between the books themselves 
and the case, so that moving or rocking 
about is impossible. The least jar of one 
against another, and off will go the cover of 
some choice volume. Evidently the boxes 
should not be large, or the weight will be 
too great for those who lift them. Small 
bundles may be made, protected by heavy 
sheets of wrapping-paper and tied with 
strong cord. If one has but a small library 
this is sufficient protection. 

In dusting books every lover of good 
literature will object to careless handling. 
An old silk kerchief is none too good for fine- 
ly-bound volumes, which should be often rub- . 
bed along the open edges to preserve their 
freshness. Nothing sooner betrays an un- 
cultured nature than to misuse a book. 

In removals, even for a short distance, 
mattresses, blankets and comfortables 
should be covered from exposure to dust and 
handling. It is an astonishing sight, the 
loads that pass and repass during the spring 
season, where beds are packed between 
dusty boxes and furnishings, free to receive 
and retain the unmentionable filth of coun- 
try roads or city pavements. It is no wonder 
that all sorts of diseases are engendered and 
perpetuated by such unpardonable neglect. 
It would be better to do like the Japanese. 
Without disrobing, they go to rest on their 
clean straw mattings, on which nothing but 
stockinged-feet have ever trod. And these 
mats, thick, fine and soft, are daily taken 
from the floor and brushed. 

Blankets, by this time, are ready for their 
summer retirement. When they have been 
properly protected a bi-annual laundering 
is all that is needed. But, like all winter 
and woolen clothing and coverings, blankets 
should be aired often and thoroughly. 

For this purpose select days that are 
windy, but not tempestuous enough to blow 
them to shreds. Wonderful are the cleans- 
ing effects of sunshine and fresh air. With- 
out them, plagues propagate. 

It is a good plan to have all the articles 
belonging to each bed packed or bundled 
together, marked and numbered. Such 
systematic work facilitates dispatch and 
prevents nervous strain. 

As soon as carpets are down and large 
pieces of furniture in their places, the beds 
may be set up and things gradually brought 
into shape. Too much should not be at- 
tempted at once, and all at work ought to 
eat at the proper time and after a half hour's 
rest. Otherwise grim dyspepsia will add 
his horrors to those of moving- time. Dinner 
should be no "lunch" or "snack," but a 
good, hearty meal, with few knick-knacks 
or sweets to complicate digestion. 

As yet we have no dishes, save a few com- 
mon pieces to serve upon a chair or barrel- 
top. The others were safely packed in large 
boxes or in barrels. The packing is a nice 
job, but perfectly within the power of a 
woman to do — if she must. In the case of fine 
china and bric-a-brac, it will be economical 



to secure the services of a professional 
packer, who can be procured in the person 
of a crockery merchant or his helper. 

The best medium to prevent dishes from 
disastrous contact is saw-dust; the second 
best, a loc of newspapers. Is it for this pur- 
pose that blanket sheets are issued ? In the 
bottom of box or barrel put in a plentiful 
supply of whatever waste is convenient. 
Then a well-fitted-in layer of the larger 
pieces, at respectful distance from each 
other. If the waste is saw- dust or fine ex- 
celsior, sift it in, between and through every 
crevice, so that the work is solid. Should 
it be newspapers, then, not only is every 
article to be wrapped and filled with several 
foldings, but all the interstices must be 
stuffed with care. A little ingenuity, and 
the smaller pieces may be fitted into the 
larger, yet with sufficient space between. 
Over the top should be tacked a stout cloth, 
and the box or barrel marked " With care, 
this side up." 

After all, ingenuity, incessant care, and 
a good supply of ' ' gray matter " within the 
cranium, will supplement any directions 
that may be given by the most experienced 
of housekeepers. When all is over, and, 
weary enough, you sit amidst the Lares and 
Penates, you will sigh for a life where less 
incumbrances are requisite. 



IN SPRINQT1ME. 



ONE of the blessed prospects of spring- 
time is that of a flower garden. Even 
in a city plot where the house sets flush 
with the street, there is always a border 
along the paths and in the rear. Indeed, 
the possibilities of a yard are beyond belief, 
if one has not experimented. 

The smaller the yard or the plot, the 
smaller must be the flowers. As a rule, large 
shrubs and tall, large blooming flowers 
should be at a distance from the house. The 
exceptions are vines and an occasional rose- 
bush, the latter growing close beside the 
door, where fragrance can be wafted into 
open windows by every breeze. 

Another rule of good taste is not to cut up 
a lawn with beds. Nothing can be hand- 
somer or give such a sense of size as a large 
extent of sward. Judiciously laid out, a 
small yard will expand so as to look far 
larger than it really is. To do this, plant 
shrubs and sow seeds around the edges of 
the plot, setting them so that the smallest 
are in front, while they rise, terrace-like, so 
that the highest are next the outer edge. 

Even then, no such large flowers as holly- 
hocks are allowed. An extremely decorative 
plant, like the dahlia, it needs distance. 
Then its straight stalks, marching up a glade 
or along a vista, carry their clustered blos- 
soms of crimson, white or yellow, like sol- 
diers with roses upon their breasts. In 
front should be low beds of white flowers 
that will bring out the rich stiffness of the 
hollyhock. In fact, borderings of shrubs 
and flowers, graduating in size, suit either 
a large or a small greensward about the 
house. 

Certain combinations of color may destroy 
the effect of flowers of great individual 
beauty. Thus, crimson of various shades, 
scarlet and the purple mixed together are 
confusing. So are many deep, rich blossoms 
beside small ones, the exquisite delicacy of 
which they serve to kill. But if one thing 
is worse than another, it is to set up a gypsy 
kettle on its tripod, paint it vivid scarlet, 
and fill it with plants that must be outraged 
by their position, though they have no way 
of expression. If the trite old kettle must 
be in evidence, then let it be as nature left 
the iron. 
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In better taste are boxes and large vases, 
though these must be left in wood-color or 
stained a neutral tint. Even then they 
should not be dotted over the lawn. They 
may be set to advantage near the house or 
a path or roadway. The contents should 
always largely consist of vines, whose trail- 
ing sprays over the edges form a graceful 
fringe all the summer long. 

In the centre of vase or box a large white 
pelargonium is suitable. Its growth, if prop- 
erly trained and clipped, will produce a 
pyramidal effect. Around it may be set 
some wine-colored coleous of the finer sort, 
with the purple and white ageratum, or 
small marguerites, while a profusion of Jap- 
anese and Kenilworth ivies, the tradescantia 
and other quick-growing, 
graceful vines droop over and 
rapidly veil the sides. In a 
short time the upper part of 
the receptacle becomes a 
small jungle, as free and 
wild as grows in the tropics. 
It must be watered, pruned 
and clipped only enough to 
keep the more riotous tangles 
from overgrowing the delicate 
growths. The result will be, 
to a lover of nature, greater 
far than a demure bed of 
well-behaved flowers set out 
in ordered stiffness. 

Care must be taken to have 
the box set where the sun- 
shine will fall upon it most of 
the day, and to have a found- 
ation large and strong enough 
to give it the appearance and 
reality of firm support. That 
done, and in the swaying 
fringe, the free growth, the 
succession of blooms, you 
will have an entire season's 
delight. 

The more rustic the box 
the better it combines with 
the tangle it bears. And, 
up to a certain size, the larger 
the better. Standing between 
three and four feet from the 
ground, there is room for the 
growing fringe to show its 
grace. 

Among plants suitable for 
the shade are the lily-of-the- 
valley and the common peri- 
winkle, designated in the 
country as the myrtle. 
Under the gloom of trees or 
on the north side of terraces, 
where the sun never shines, 
these will make a green car- 
pet far lovelier than the 
stunted spears of grass that 
alone will grow in such spots. 
The 111 y-of -the- valley is be- 
loved by all, and its thick 
leaves are not unhandsome, 
while the periwinkle covers 
naked land in a delightful 
manner. Both are very hardy 
and spread rapidly. 

Among flowers that grow well in shady 
places near the house the violet is deservedly 
the first favorite. The earth for this should 
be light, loamy and rich, and it requires a 
good deal of water. To keep them in blos- 
som a long time, violets should be well 
plucked, or the seed vessels should be taken 
off as soon as the petals fall. 

To stand drouth, rain, wind, sun and neg- 
lect, nothing is better than the hackneyed 
geranium. But don't let us have a dozen 
shades in the same bed. One color, edged 
with white, is best. To keep them at their 
finest, pick off the decaying blossoms. In 
fact, all flowers do far better when the 
strength of the plant is not allowed to go to 
the seed. 



There are hundreds of blossoms, shrubs, 
bulbs and vines that might be mentioned, 
but we confine ourselves to the most hardy 
and those easily cultivated. For tulips, 
Americans have never had the rage of the 
Dutch, but for tulips, as for more delicate 
flowering bulbs, much might be said. Yet 
bulbs are a good deal of care. Compared 
with roses, for instance, which also need 
care, they are little worth, if one cannot have 
both. Indeed, is anything comparable with 
the royal rose, the queen of flowers ? 

Climbing roses over porches are at the 
head of all vines. They require much rot- 
ten manure, old turf and decayed wood soil 
to keep them in good condition. Were there 
no other flowers "ever scattered abroad by a 




A Simple Dressing-Case. 



beneficent Providence, we ought to be happy 
and thankful that the rose has been called 
into existence. 



ECHOES OF CLUBDOM. 

ON THE second of March, the date of the 
annual election of Sorosis, occurred a 
storm that might appal the clubless 
heart. Again it was duplicated on the nine- 
teenth, the day of the annual dinner. But 
in neither case did maidens fair or dames 
mature shrink from their joyous task of bal- 
loting and of celebrating. To do the latter 
perfectly it must succeed the former most 
harmoniously. 



In this case the rule was fitly proven. A 
foregone conclusion was the election, on the 
third year in succession, of Mrs. Fannie I. 
Helmuth to the Presidency of Sorosis. As 
it is a law of the modern Medes and Per- 
sians that no officer can serve in the same 
capacity longer than three successive years, 
there will be greater zest in following the 
election of 1S97. A list of the other officers 
would more than fill our space. 

High noon, on the nineteenth, witnessed a 
gay scene at the famous Waldorf. What if 
the skies wept tremendously, when in par- 
lors, corridors and ball-room three hundred 
women were sunny and smiling over the ad- 
vent of Sorosis upon her twenty -ninth year 
of existence ? A young mother of clubs, to 
count so numerous a prog- 
eny, she i s never more 
charming than when enter- 
taining her sisters from all 
parts of the compass. 

From the balconies over- 
looking the ball-room could 
be seen a brilliant scene. 
Four long tables and seven 
round ones, beside that at 
which were seated the Presi- 
dent and club guests, glittered 
with crystal, silver and fine 
china. Interspersed were 
mounds of superb La France 
roses inserted in ferns and 
moss, and connected with 
trailing smilax. The crowd 
overflowed into an adjoining 
cafe, but all met when the 
tables were removed from 
the larger room. If club 
women are supposed to be 
eccentric and superannuated, 
those suppositions would be 
removed from the minds of 
any who saw that sparkling, 
merry crowd, and heard the 
responses to toasts, songs and 
impromptu speeches. 

After "brief remarks by the 
President, the installation of 
officers and the presentation 
of jeweled badges to Mrs. 
Stinson, the out-going chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Reception, occurred the pres- 
entation of souvenirs to three 
of thirteen charter members 
of the Club who are still 
living among us. It is a pin, 
bearing the date 1868, to mark 
a time when the innovation 
of a woman's club caused 
consternation and abuse from 
people whose good opinions 
were worth having. That 
date is long past. 

Then followed responses 
to toasts on "Our Guests," 
' ' Woman's Influence," ' ' Our 
Friends," "The Old and the 
New," "The Drama," "The 
New Member," "The Clever 
Grumbler," ending with 
"The Men— God Bless 
Them." There were songs by the Carol 
Club, solos by Miss Griswold and two in- 
imitable poems by May Riley Smith. 

The other noteworthy Club gathering was 
that of the Federation of New Jersey. On 
the morning of the twentieth special cars 
conveyed to Trenton from every portion of 
the State three hundred members from the 
fifty-eight affiliated clubs. 

'• For this day only" the large and beau- 
tiful Assembly-room of the State House was 
delivered over to the tender mercies of bon- 
neted insurgents. 

The able State President, Mrs. Yardley, 
of Orange, admirably filled the Speaker's 
chair and wisely ruled the womanly 
Assembly. 



